MEN OF POWER
not, I suppose, have thus suffered; and if I had to live
my life again, I would have made a rule to read some
poetry and listen to some music at least once every
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied
would have been kept active through use. The loss of
these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our
nature.7
And so we come to the end of the life of the man who
was probably the greatest scientist England ever pro-
duced and certainly the one more violently attacked than
any other of his generation. He was an old man when
he wrote the lines just quoted and not far from his
death in 1882. His health was gone. His aesthetic
tastes were atrophied. Some of those who were dearest
to him had already passed on. Most of his scientific
friends had turned against him; and he was being as-
sailed in three-fourths of the pulpits of England, Eu-
rope, and America. But he had started a revolution in
biological science. He had turned the stream of the
world's thought into new channels.
Sources of His Power. The power by which Dar-
win accomplished his revolution in thought was no
supernatural force. It was the power which had come
to him out of a long line of ancestors disciplined to
scientific research; out of a home which continued that
tradition and surrounded him with an atmosphere of
*Ibid.f pp. 81,82,
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